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God Is Your Health 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: 


For many years we have published The Prayer of Faith, by Hannah 
More Kohaus, in or number of WEE WIsDoM. Myrtle Fillmore, 
it 


WeeE Wispom’s first editor, taught this prayer to her own little boys to 
help them to know that God is their help in every need, their health, 
their strength, their wisdom, She knew that a prayer that would help her 
sons would help every other girl and boy, so she put the prayer in Wet 
Wispom. Millions of boys and girls have learned the prayer and are 
still using it although they are now grown men and women. 

During World wars I and II thousands of fighting men carried the 
prayer, printed on a small card, in their pockets and —_— it when 
they lay in their fox holes or charged the enemy in open battle. 

Our verse of the prayer for this month is 

“God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here.” 
This part of the prayer is hard for many boys and girls to understand, 
especially if they do not feel well. Perhaps it is hard for you. You may 
be saying to yourself, “But my stomach does ache” or ‘My throat is sore. 
How can I say, ‘I can’t be sick,’ when I am sick?” 

When God created you He made the spiritual part of you after His 
own “image,” like Himself, well and strong, free from pain. He gave 
you a physical body in which the spiritual you lives. Your body is like 
a child; your spiritual nature is like the father or mother. It directs your 
body, and your body obeys your spiritual self just as you obey your 
father or mother. When you say, “God is my health, I can’t be sick,” 
you are speaking of your spiritual self, the part of you that God created 
like Himself. Keep repeating the words “God is my health, I can't be 
sick,” for your cole. and you will help your body to be strong and well. 

In September WEE WisboM we shall discuss the second verse of the 
prayer, beginning with “I now am wise, I now am true.” As you say 
The Prayer of Faith this month keep happy; for “God and love and 
Truth are here” and you have nothing to fear. 


Editor. 
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Dishes and Fishes 


By Bessie M. Lindsey 
Carol lived, the same as you, 5° rot 
In a home where there were dishes to do. ane O 
The dishpan held a soapsuds sea 
As full of dish creatures as ever could be. 
There were knife and fork crocodiles, lots of * 


spoonfish, 
And china-plate turtles that made her wish 
She could turn to a tadpole and wriggle away, 
Hide down in the sand out of sight all day. 
There were stewpan sharks, a roasting-pan 


whale, 


And a dishrag eel with a slippery tail. 
But fretting or sighing or pouting or crying 
Didn’t help her catch them, so she thought of 


trying 
Willing hands and a pleasant smile. 
Then it was only a little while 
Till the dish fishes formed a neat row. 
She caught them one at a time, you know, 
Each plate and pan and spoon and dish, 
Till the soapsuds sea held no dishpan fish! 
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The Very White 
Handkerchief 
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T WAS noon in the hot desert in New Mexico. 

Not a breath of air was stirring. Maria sat on 
the hard earth in front of the roadside stand 
where she and her mother sold pottery. Her 
wide black eyes were eagerly watching two men 
put up a poster across the road. It was fas- 
cinating to watch as they unfolded one huge 
colored sheet after another, matched it to the 
next one, and pasted it down. Presently Maria 
saw that it was a rodeo poster. There appeared 
a galloping white horse with a cowboy standing 
on its back swinging a rope. There were snort- 
ing bulls and gay-colored balloons. The poster 
was like a huge puzzle. Finally the last sheet was 
pasted down. Maria could read very little, but 
she read well enough to know that next week the 
rodeo was coming to Silver City for three days! 
Just then she heard her mother’s voice. 

“Maria!” it called. “The sun is getting high in 
the sky. It is time you went for our noon lunch. 

“Maria, are you listening to me?” 

Maria’s eyes were filled with dreams. ‘‘Moth- 
er, the rodeo is going to be in Silver City next 
week. Can’t we go?” 

For the first time her mother noticed the 
gorgeous poster. She too looked at it rather 
longingly, and then her eyes grew sad. ‘Maria, it 
takes money to see a rodeo. We have sold so 
little pottery this week that we have not enough 
money to buy the flour, sugar, and coffee we 
need.” 

When Maria still did not move or take her 


By Loretta Tyman 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ot 


eyes from the poster, her mother said firmly, 
“Come now, get along with you for our lunch.” 

It was hard to leave the big poster and cross 
the bare, rocky land to the adobe hut that was set 
far back from the big highway. As Maria trudged 
along her black eyes were still wistful. Walking 
barefoot in the heat, she forgot about her burn- 

‘ing feet. A flock of sparrows stirred up a cloud 
of dirt near by, but Maria did not see them. She 
passed Pedro, the donkey, who was chewing on 
some dried grass and twitching his tail placidly 
without so much as a look at her. Maria was not 
only thinking about the colored poster across 
the road but also about her dress that she had 
worn but once! Her beautiful dress with the blue 
blouse and the red skirt—how wonderful it 
would be to go to the rodeo and wear her pretty 
dress! She sighed and wished. Then a great lump 
rose in her throat. The other Indian children— 
they would be going. They would all be at the 
rodeo except Maria! Maria swallowed hard to 
keep the tears from filling her eyes. 

The other Indian children—why was it they 
always had more than enough to eat? They 
never had to worry about having flour and sugar. 
Sometimes they had oranges and canned peaches 
besides! But Maria felt better when she thought 
about her pretty dress. No other Indian gitl 
had such a bright blouse and skirt. But what 
was the good of having the prettiest dress if 
she could never show it off ? 

There were so many roadside stands, but the 
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fine big cars seemed always to stop at the ones 
farther down the road. It was not that the 

ttery at these stands was better. Maria’s mother 
made fine pottery, that she knew. Occasionally 
one of the fine big cars would stop and the 
rich people would buy a piece of her mother’s 
pottery. But mostly the cars sped past without as 
much as a look, and the past week had been a 
bad one. Maria could tell by the look in her 
mother’s eyes that she was discouraged. They 
needed the few pennies so much. 


As Maria fixed the basket of lunch a won- 
derful plan came to her. Why not wear her new 
dress to the roadside stand? Maybe the people 
in the fine cars would notice the pretty colors 
and stop. Her black eyes flashed and black braids 
bobbed as she put on ee 

first the blue blouse 


and then the red 
skirt. Finally she was 
ready. She must hur- 
ry. Her mother 
would be losing pa- 
tience. Outside Pe- 
dro roamed through 
the yard. Why not 
tide Pedro back to 
the roadside stand? 
He could take her 
there in a hurry, if 
he had a mind to. 
Pedro was a little 
surprised, but never- 
theless he stood still 
while Maria got on 
his back with the 
basket, and off they 
went across the rocky 
field to the roadside 
stand. As they neared the highway Maria could 
see the bent-over figure of her mother. Her 
mother straightened and peered as she saw Ma- 
tla coming toward her dressed in her new clothes 
and riding on the donkey. 


_ “Maria! Is that your new dress you're wear- 
ing—and riding Pedro!” She could not believe 
her eyes. 


_ Just then, luckily for Maria, a car came speed- 
ing down the highway, a bright-red car, with 
the top folded down. There was a grinding 
noise as it came to a quick stop. Two young 


= stepped out of the car and came toward 
er. 


“What a pretty picture you make, little girl,” 
said the young woman who was carrying a 
camera. “May we take your picture?” Maria 


- looked at her mother, who still had nothing but 


cross looks for her. Quickly she looked back at 
the two young women and smiled. She was glad 
they noticed her new dress. Click-click went the 
camera. 

“Now I'd like to stand with you and your 
donkey and have my picture taken,” said the 
woman in the pink dress. Pedro stared in amaze- 
ment. Click-click went the camera again. 


“Thank you very much,” they both said and 
handed Maria a shining quarter. A quarter! A 
whole shining new quarter! This was almost as 
much as her mother got for one of her pottery 
jars! Maria jumped 
from Pedro’s back, 
nearly upsetting the 
basket, waved good- 
by to the two young 
women, and ran to 
show her mother the 


money. 
Now her mother’s 
cross looks were 


gone for sure. She 
stared at the money 
with unbelieving 
eyes. Before she 
could say a word 
another big car 
stopped in front of 
the roadside stand. 
A pretty woman and 
a man stepped out 
and came directly to 
the stand. Maria’s 
white teeth flashed 
into a smile. Perhaps these people too wanted a 
picture of her in her new dress. 

“What pretty things you have,” said the smil- 
ing woman, looking only at the pottery, and not 
so much as glancing at Maria’s pretty dress. 

“Just junk,” grumbled the man. 

Maria could not believe her ears. How dare 
he say that her mother’s lovely colored pottery 
was junk! 

“I must have one for a souvenir,” said the 
woman, just as though she had not heard. She 
chose a pretty blue vase. The man paid the 
exact price, grumbling all the while. Maria 
watched the black car until it was only a speck 
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down the big white road. She felt sorry for the 
pretty woman riding with the grumbly man. 

“Well, even though they didn’t want my pic- 
ture, they bought a vase,” Maria thought as she 
and her mother ate the lunch in the basket. 
Perhaps the next car would stop too. Maria 
finished her lunch in a hurry and once more 
climbed on Pedro’s back. 


Back and forth, back and forth she walked him 
by the roadside. But no other cars stopped. Ma- 
ria’s hopes sank. Rid- 
ing Pedro did not help 
after all. Even though 
she had earned a shin- 
ing quarter and her 
mother had sold a vase, 
Maria knew that this 
was not enough money 
for flour and sugar and 
the rodeo too. 

Late in the afternoon 
Maria heard the sound 
of a motorcar coming 
from the direction of 
Silver City. As the car 
came nearer Maria took 


many stops that day, the man put in, but 
were going back to each one to ask about the pin, 
They would return the next day to see if Maria 
and her mother had found it. The woman began 
to cry quietly, wiping her eyes with a very white 
handkerchief. The man was not a bit cross or 
grumbly now, and he spoke softly to the woman 
and then to Maria. 
“We must go back now,” he said. “But we 
value the pin very highly, and there will be a 
reward if you find it.” 
They got into their big 
car and drove off, with 
the woman still crying 
into her very white 
handkerchief. 


After they had gone 
Maria stood thinking. 
What was a reward? 
Then she remembered 
about the pretty lady 
crying, and she began 
to look again among 
the rocks and the dried 
grasses for the pin. For 
the moment she forgot 
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the lady was not smil- 
ing now. She looked 
very sad. 

“Perhaps you have 
found a pin in the sand 
near here,” said the man questioningly. 

“T may have lost it when I was here this morn- 
ing,” said the woman. 

Maria and her mother shook their heads. 

“We haven’t found anything, but we haven't 
looked,” said Maria. ‘““What sort of pin was it?” 

“It was very valuable,” said the man, but 
Maria was still remembering how he had called 
her mother’s pottery “junk.” Then the woman 
told them what it looked like. It was a gold 
pin with pretty stones set in it. They had made 
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In bright or stormy weather, 
Why, little girls should laugh and play 
And live in peace together. 


gether and return to 
their adobe hut. Pedro 
was becoming impa- 
tient with all the wait- 
‘ing, so Maria untied 
him from the post and let him go home alone. 


The sun was just beginning to set as Maria 
and her mother finished gathering everything 
together. Maria took one more longing glance 
at the gorgeous poster across the road and then 
turned to follow her mother. Then something 
caught Maria’s eye. A mystery of light rays! A 
miracle of colors seemed to shine from the fence 
post—clear blues, strange greens, a golden yel- 
low, a sparkling red, and a coppery orange. No, 
these were not the (Please turn to page 28) 
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Feathers and the 


A Five-Part Serial by Lee Waltner 
Copyright 1948 by the author 


What the Story Told Before 

Alexandria Duncan and her grandfather Hugh Dun- 
can lived in the old farmhouse with their big black 
dog Dyke. They were often sad, because Alexandria's 
father could not be with them. People were not always 
kind, especially Benny Barth and his father. 

“Day after tomorrow will be Grandfather's birth- 
day, and I will bake him a birthday cake,” Alexandria 
told Dyke. Then she saw a big car come through the 
gate. In it were Benny and his father. “Let’s hide, 
Dyke,” she said. They slipped out through the garden 
and down to the watermelon patch, where they stopped 
to thump the ripe melon she was saving for Grand- 
father’s birthday surprise. They went on to the river- 
bank. Alexandria snapped a chain that hung from a 
tree around Dyke’s neck to keep him from chasing 
Mrs. Caudle’s cat Graycee that they found there. Mrs. 
Caudle was Alexandria’s friend, although she kept 
house for Benny and his father. Benny came to the 
riverbank. He had split open the ripe watermelon and 
was eating the heart of it. 

Benny taunted Alexandria about her grandfather 
and called her a jailbird. It made her so angry that she 
tried to fight him. Benny grabbed her wrists and 
twisted them, Straining at his chain, Dyke lunged and 
growled angrily. 


Part Two 


ROM down .the river came a loud halloo. 
F Alexandria stopped struggling against Ben- 
ny and listened. Benny listened too, but his grip 
on her wrists did not weaken, and behind them 
Dyke kept up his barking, which grew more 
furious with every lunge he made against his 
chain. 

Someone was breaking a way through the un- 
derbrush. 

“You'd better let go of me,” Alexandria 
whispered. 


Knitted Mask 


To her surprise Benny did let go of her and 
stepped back. 

Below them the reeds and grasses parted, and 
a strange boy appeared. He was sturdily built, 
dressed in brown shirt and pants and in high 
boots that were caked with river mud. His hair 
was black and wind-blown, and his skin was 
tanned the color of a late peach, red-brown 
across the cheeks and cheekbones and rich ivory 
on the forehead and chin. 

He did not see Alexandria and Benny. His 
whole attention was on Dyke, and he went 
toward the dog confident and unafraid. 

“Hi, Chuck!” Benny called to him. “You'd 
better leave that pooch alone. He’s mean.” 

Alexandria had never seen the boy before; and 
the name “Chuck” meant nothing to her. She 
watched him go up to Dyke, saw him drop his 
hand on Dyke’s shoulders and talk soothingly to 
him. 

Dyke did not stop barking at once, but his 
roar diminished. By the time it had become no 
more than a growl deep in his throat Chuck 
asked: “Why is he chained here anyway? It’s 
enough to make him mean.” 

His hand reached for the hasp that held Dyke, 
and Alexandria started down the bank toward 
them. 

“Please don’t let him loose now,” she said. 
“He’s not mean, but he’s very angry at Benny.” 

“Why?” ‘asked Chuck curiously. 

She did not answer. She was ashamed of her- 
self for having tried to hit Benny. She was 
ashamed too that she had not known better how 
to take care of herself. 
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Benny laughed indulgently. “He’s the kid’s 
dog; she chained him there. Girl stuff, I’d say!” 
“He chased Mrs. Caudle’s cat,’ Alexandria 


explained. “I was trying to teach him not to. © 


I've talked and talked to him, but when he sees 
Graycee he loses his head.” 

Chuck searched the riverbanks with his glance. 

“He wasn’t barking that way at a cat, was 
he?” he questioned. “He sounded too mad for 
that.” 

“The cat’s gone,” said Benny carelessly. 
“When you heard him he was barking at me. I 
was playing with the kid, and it made him wild. 
But pshaw! he couldn’t do anything!” 

Chuck threw him a look of disgust. “You 
don’t need to tell me you don’t take risks, Ben- 
ny,” he said. 

Benny stared at Chuck in silence. He was not 
sure what Chuck meant, but Alexandria was. 

She said, “Do you boys go to school together 
in Hanover?” 

Chuck nodded. “Sixth grade. Why haven’t I 
seen you there?” 

“I go to the school in Gates City. It’s on this 
side of the river and closer.” 

Dyke had quieted under Chuck’s soothing 
hands. The boy looked at Alexandria with twin- 
kling eyes. 

“Don’t you think he’s had enough punish- 
ment?” he asked. “I’d like to play with him, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“If Benny would go back to his car,” said 
Alexandria, “we could let him loose.” 
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“Do you like fresh applesauce with bread and butter?” 


“How about it, Benny?” Chuck 
asked. 

“I’m going,” Benny blustered. “Sure 
I'm going. He’s mean. My father'd 
have him shot if he was to bite me.” 

Chuck looked at Benny for a long 
time. At last he said: ‘You've been up 
to something, Benny; but I don’t want 
you to get bit, and I don’t want to get 
Dyke into trouble. I don’t want to 
worry her either,” he said nodding 
toward Alexandria. “Take a head start 
of five minutes, then I'll turn him 
loose.” 


Benny did not wait. He ran up the 
bank as fast as his thin legs could carry 
him. When he reached the top he threw 
a threat over his shoulder. “All right 
for you, Miss Smart Alex! I'll tell my 
father on you, and he’ll make it plenty 
hot for you! And for your grandfather too!” 

“What's he going to tell?” Chuck asked as 
Benny disappeared. 

“I don’t know,” said Alexandria uneasily, 
“but I hope he won’t worry Grandfather. Day 
after tomorrow is his birthday, and I don’t want 
him to be unhappy.” 

“Maybe we'd better go up too,” Chuck sug- 
gested. “I can play with Dyke some other time.” 

Alexandria liked the way he said “we.” It 
made her feel that she was not alone. Vaguely 
she wondered what he could have seen when he 
came through the brush down by the river’s edge. 

A hot flush burned through her. “If he saw 
Benny teasing me,” she thought, “he must have 
seen me fly at Benny like a spitting cat!” 

She glanced at Chuck shyly. He was looking 
at his wrist watch, counting the minutes they had 
to wait before they could loose Dyke and start 
for the house. The time slipped by. He took the 
hasp off Dyke’s collar, and the big dog shook as 
if to free himself from the feeling of confine- 
ment. 

“Let’s both hold onto his collar,” she said 
when they started up the bank. 

Chuck was surprised. “Don’t you trust him?” 
he asked. 

She hesitated, trying to puzzle out how she 
felt about trusting Dyke with Benny. At last she 
said: “I trust him about most everything, Chuck. 
We have to trust dogs if we want to make them 
good; but I know how he feels about Benny. I 
know how I feel about Benny too. Benny makes 
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me lose my head and do things I don’t really 
want to do. And he might make Dyke do that 
too. If Dyke hurt him Mr. Barth would have 


Dyke shot, so I have to make sure he can’t lose. 


his head.” : 

Chuck nodded. “I see. When you love things 
you take care of them. O. K. But just the same, 
you have to teach Dyke to take care of himself. 
He might see Benny sometime when you were 
not around, and if he lost his head then, what 
about it?” 

Alexandria answered in a small voice: “That's 
true. But I don’t know how to teach him.” 

“Don’t let that bother you,” Chuck said im- 
pulsively. “I'll teach him so he won't even growl 
at things unless he’s told to. I like to work with 
dogs.” 

They reached the melon patch, with Chuck on 
one side of Dyke and Alexandria on the other, 
each holding tightly to his 
collar. 

Alexandria scanned the 
patch anxiously. 

“Oh,” she breathed in 
dismay. “Oh, Chuck, just 
look!” 

Four green melons, split 
from end to end, gleamed 
whitely in the sun, mark- 
ing the way Benny had 


I Thank Thee 
By Gail Brook Burket 


Giver of all things beautiful, 

I thank Thee for this day. 

Help me use every moment well, 
In joyous work and play; 

To grow in grace and wisdom like 


said, a warm flood of gratitude rising within her 
at the thought that this boy could make things as 
they were seem so right. “My name is Alexan- 
dria, but my other friends call me Alex.” 


He smiled at her. “But not Smart Alex,” he 
said, as if Benny’s teasing had bounced back on 
him and made him ridiculous. “I like Alexan- 
dria. It makes me think of Alexander the Great, 
who did hard things. I guess you do hard things 
too every day, like putting up with Benny,” he 
said mischievously, “and baking cakes, and keep- 
ing house for your grandfather. Most girls could- 
n’t do that. I’ve heard my father mention you 
Duncans. He says your grandfather is a great 


boy!” 


Alexandria’s heart was so warmed and com- 
forted that it was harder for her to keep from 
crying now than it had been down by the river 
when Benny was teasing her, or up at the melon 

patch when she saw what 
_ Benny had done. But she 

knew that Chuck would 
not know the difference 
between the kind of tears 
she would shed now and 
the unhappy tears that had 
threatened her then, so 
she choked them back and 
gave him a swift, bright 
smile. 


taken through the patch, The Lad of Galilee, “Alexandria makes me 
hunting till he came on Let every thought and word and deed think of queens too,” 
the ripe melon she had Be pleasing unto Thee. Chuck said, ‘“‘and beauti- 


been saving for her grand- 

father’s birthday. It too was split. One half of 
it showed the long marks of Benny’s fingers, 
made when he scooped out the luscious heart. 
The other half showed the mark of his boot, 
where he had ground down ruthlessly on the 
remainder of the pink, crisp melon that he could 
not eat. 

Alexandria bit her lip to keep from crying. 

“Don’t feel bad,” Chuck said comfortingly. 
“First thing you know there'll be lots of ripe 
ones!” 

“But not in time for Grandfather’s birthday 
dinner. Now there'll be only roasting ears and 
cake that are special.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Chuck firmly, “if you 
make the cake, your grandfather will like it best. 
After all he planted the melons and nature 
ripened them.” 

“You may call me Alex, if you want to,” she 


ful cities like Alexandria, 
Egypt. I can’t see why more people don’t name 
their girls that!” 

When they reached the house Alexandria was 
glowing with happiness. They left Dyke outside 
and went into the kitchen. 

“Do you like fresh applesauce with bread and 
butter?” she asked him. 

This was all she had to offer anyone to eat, 
and Chuck had made her so happy that she 
wanted to do something for him. After his long 
walk up the river she felt he must be hungry. 

“Fresh applesauce!” he exclaimed. “Can you 
make that too?” 

She got the sauce, the bread, and the butter. 
She cut two slices of bread. She spread one with 
butter and applesauce and handed it to Chuck. 
She was buttering the second slice when she 
heard voices in the front room. 

“You're selling your apples too cheap, Dun- 
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Morning Prayer 


A worth-while day in every 
way; 

In everything I say and do 

To my best self help me be 
true. 


can,” Mr. Barth was saying in 
the raw voice of anger. “You 
charge two dollars a bushel 
when you could get three. I’m 
right up the highway from you, 
and I can’t charge more than 
you do.” 

“I need the money,” Grand- 
father said gravely, “and if I 
don’t sell the apples when 
they’re ripe, they'll rot.” 

“Need money!” Mr. Barth 
scoffed. “You'll always need it, 
doing as you do! That’s why 
I've got a mortgage on this 
place. That’s why I’m going to 
take it if you don’t clean up 
your payments right away.” 

Grandfather's answer was 
mild, though his deep voice 
shook. “You've taken advan- 
tage of me, Barth. You've been 
my son’s attorney and mine too. 
My son’s in the penitentiary, 
and I’m behind on the mort- 
gage that you've got on our 
farm.” 

“Your careless ways are on 
your own head, and it’s not my 


fault if David robbed the 
bank.” 
“Stop!” The rumble in 


Grandfather’s voice so startled 
Alexandria that she forgot to 
wonder whether Chuck had 
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heard what they were saying 
and whether he would want to 
help her train Dyke now that 
he knew about her father. Her 
whole slim body strained to- 
ward the front room, and the 
bread knife stopped in mid-air 
over the butter plate. 

“Maybe I’m a poor manager; 
I don’t know. I work hard, and 
I trusted you. I gave you all we 
had to clear David. I even gave 
you a mortgage on our home, 
and you said you'd never fore- 
close it and drive us away. Now 
you talk different, but I'll take 
any slander you throw at me; 
just don’t say anything about 
my son. You know he never 
robbed that bank, and if you’d 
been a better lawyer you’d have 
proved it!” 

Silence fell in the front 
room, an ominous silence that 
beat through the whole weath- 
erworn dwelling, a threat of 
disaster. 

Grandfather spoke again re- 
gretfully: “I’m sorry I said that 
last. I guess you did your best; 
that is all a person can ask. But 
David’s been a good son, a 
good husband, and a good fath- 
er. He was at home with me 
and Alex the night of the rob- 
bery; and even if the sheriff did 
find that flimsy black mask and 
a gun in his room, it seems that 
when a man’s innocent the 
truth ought to show!” 

He was pleading with Mr. 
Barth to understand, but Mr. 
Barth did not answer. In the 
silence Alexandria caught the 
sound of sniffing. Benny must 
be in there too! 

She dropped the knife on the 
table and turned a white face 
to Chuck. 

“T’ve got to go in there,” she 
said. “Grandfather needs me!” 

Her knees were trembling, 
and her hands were cold as she 


swiftly made her way to the 
front room. She had to stand 
beside her grandfather and give 
him comfort! 

She hesitated in the doorway. 
Benny was there, lying on the 
old-fashioned sofa, sobbing in. 
to an arm that he had thrown 
across his face. She could see 
him peeping from under it at 
the two men, who stood facing 
each other, Grandfather pale 
and grave, Mr. Barth red-faced 
and angry. 

“You've said too much, Dun- 
can! And that girl of yours 

Mr. Barth spied Alexandria 
making her way toward her 
grandfather, and his anger beat 
out against her too. “She’s set 
her dog on Benny for the last 
time! I’m going to scotch you 
two out of here like a couple of 
snakes!” 

Alexandria froze. Being 
called a snake by Mr. Barth was 
like a frightful dream, and the 
thought of having to leave the 
old farmhouse that was the only 
home she had ever known filled 
her with panic. 

Chuck slid past her from the 
kitchen. In his hand he still had 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


’"T is bedtime for me now, 
dear God, 
But first please hear my 
prayer: 
May safety, joy, and peace be 
shared 
By children everywhere. 
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Red Legs, 
the Fox 


By Leonard Reynolds 
(11 years) 
South Nyack, N. Y. 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


W 7 ELL up on the moun- 


tainside there was a den 
among some trees and boulders. 
On one side of the den was a 
sheer precipice, on the other 
side was a winding path that 
led down the side of the moun- 
tain. 
It was winter, and a big blan- 
ket of snow covered everything. The brooks that 
ran through the mountain were frozen solid so 
that their surface was a glare of slippery ice. 

One day as Red Legs, the fox, was trotting 
down the mountain path a gunshot rang out, 
and following it came a cry of dismay and pain. 
Red Legs heard it and went to investigate, 
crouching as close to the ground as he could so 
as to prevent any hunter from spying him. He 
slowly crawled to the spot from where the cry 
had sounded, a snow-covered bush about ten 
feet from the foot of the mountain. It was not 
far away, and when he reached the spot he 
found a female fox, wounded and bleeding. 
She gave a low whine of thankfulness when she 
saw Red Legs and then sank back in the snow. 
When she regained consciousness he helped her 
back up the side of the mountain, and they lived 
in his den, which now also became her home; 
and she got well there. 

After the months of snow and ice had passed 
spring came. The gurgle of the rushing brooks 
sounded through the air, and the sweet little 
melodies of the birds echoed through the moun- 
tain. The flaming ball of the sun shone down 
brightly on the mountain peaks towering far 


into the air, making a colorful effect. 

In the month of July Red Legs and Mrs. Red 
Legs had a family of five red furry foxes, and 
now that game was plentiful it was not hard 
to feed them. Mrs. Red Legs took very good care 
of her babies, and Red Legs was the best father 
anyone could wish for. Every day Red Legs 
and Mrs. Red Legs hunted for food for the 
five younglings at home. There was no doubt 
about it—they were very good parents. 

One clear summer night the stars shone 
brighter than ever before, and the den was 
bathed in moonlight. Mrs. Red Legs and her 
five babies were sound asleep, but Red Legs 
remained awake. He stole out of the den and 
went down the winding path. When he got to 
the foot of the mountain he made a wide loop 
around to the back of Farmer Pierson’s place. 

There was the henhouse, and all the hens in 
it were asleep. Red Legs jumped over the back 
fence and cautiously trotted toward the hen- 
house. The two watchdogs were asleep also. 
Everything was still, with a soft southern breeze 
blowing. “If I could only get one of those hens,” 
he thought. When he reached the henhouse he 
found that the door had been carelessly left 
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Huge boulders came rolling 
down with a rumble that made 
Red Legs think his eardrums 
would burst. Immediately Red 
Legs began to think of his fam. 
ily at home. Were Mrs. Red 
Legs and the babies all right? 
Of course he had no way of 
knowing. Maybe they were in- 
jured by the speeding waters of 


> 


the overflowing brooks. 


i 
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pen-ny you've earned By do-ing your work As 


Then the waters stopped, 
and no more boulders rolled 
down from the mountain. The 
path that led to his den had 


= 


Cl 


been washed out, so he had to 


pick his way along. Finally he 
came to the den, and entering 
it, he found that Mrs. Red Legs 


and the five babies were gone. 
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He frantically searched for 


though you tho’t it were fun 


Is bet-ter by far, Tho’ it 


them, running up and down the 
mountainside sniffing the air 


e with his keen nose and growl- 


ing out her name. Finally there 


it 
it 


4 
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; came a reply. Red Legs picked 
up his mate’s scent. Up he went, 
climbing higher and higher over 


rocks and boulders to the place 


from which the reply had come. 


looks the same, As on-ly a begged-for 


The scent became stronger and 


one. stronger, and finally he came to 


. 

it 


| 


a patch of hemlock trees_grow- 
=== ing very close together. He 
peeped in and there was his 


mate, with the five baby foxes. 


open so that he could get his head in and take 
hold of one of the Rhode Island Reds with his 
sharp teeth. 

No sooner had he done this than the whole 
henhouse woke up and also the two watchdogs. 
Red Legs leaped over the fence, and away he 
went, running as fast as his legs could carry 
him; but the dogs did likewise. They too jumped 
over the fence, and away they went after him. 

Red Legs ran and hid in a near-by den, but 
the dogs followed his scent. All of a sudden an 
avalanche of water rushed down the mountain- 
side. The dogs whirled around with yelps and 
barks and ran straight for the hill near by. 
Sticks, trees, vines, and other woody growths 
cracked beneath the strain of the rushing water. 
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Then he heard in the distance 
the baying of foxhounds. They came closer and 
closer. They were on his trail, and Red Legs 
began to run as fast as he could. What happened 
to Mrs. Red Legs and the five baby foxes he did 
not know, but he did not slow his fast pace. 


He thought he saw a glimpse of red flash out 
from behind the hemlocks. On he went, and 
the fox hounds were still on his trail. Then he 
spied one of the brooks that ran through the 
mountain. If he went there the foxhounds would 
lose his scent, so away he trotted toward it. He 
went down the bank and into the water. When 
the water was above his back and his head just 
sticking out he stopped. He waited and waited; 
then suddenly the baying became louder. They 
must still be on my trail, (Please turn to page 31) 
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y WAS all so bewildering, this business of 
growing up. What did Mom and Dad expect 
of her, a miracle? 

On this crisp autumn morning Evelyn Ham- 
ilton stepped down off the front step with a sigh, 
idly picked a stalk of yellow goldenrod, and 
was off for Chris’s house to forget her troubles. 
She had so many of them, it seemed. This was 
nothing new. 

Ever since Mom had got the job at Decker’s 
Department Store, when Dad lost out on work 
during the strike, Mom had been tired all the 
time. Evie could not understand why nothing 
ever seemed to please her mother. First it was 
Evie’s lessons at school; then it was her lateness 
in returning home from parties; then it was her 
school crowd. Another thing Evie could not 
understand was why she could not have the 
money to buy the pink dress in the window of 
the Bon-Ton. 

She rang the bell of the Chandler home. Lucy, 
the maid, answered the door. 

“Come in, Miss Evie,” she said. “Christine is 
in her room.” 

As Chris came in Evie started to pour out her 
troubles to her in sisterly fashion. 

But the response from Chris was: “Don’t 
bother me with any of your problems. I’m at my 
wit’s end about Mother.” 

“What! Why, Chris, you have everything. 
Your father’s a banker, you have a beautiful 


Evelyns 
Awakening 


y 
Cinthia Ann Leitch 


(12 years) 
La Mesa, Calif. 


home, cars, beauty, popularity, and—and——” 

“That’s what you think! Money is not every- 
thing! I’ve found that out. Let me tell you some- 
thing, Evie Hamilton. A loving, understanding, 
companionable mother is more than all the 
wealth in the world. My mother is so busy with 
her own social life that she has no time for me.” 
Christine sat looking the picture of despair, her 
eyes brimming with tears. 

Evie started in amazement. “Why, Chris, dar- 
ling, I had no idea! And to think I had been en- 
vying you! That starts me to thinking.” 

After a moment of silence Chris spoke. “Yes, 
now I know. You're the victim of too much 
mother, and I’m the victim of not enough. But I 
wonder if it could be partly our fault.” 

“You're absolutely right,” Evie answered. “I 
suppose I could try harder to please Mom by 
obeying and helping her more, by not sassing 
her, by being kinder in my attitude, by—say, I 
just thought of something.” 

“What?” 

“All my trouble really does begin with me.” 

As Evelyn walked home in the late afternoon 
sunset she thought she had never seen a more 
beautiful day, for this was a new beginning for 
her. 

“Hello, Mom, may I help you with dinner?” 

“Why, I—I—well, certainly, dear.” 

The two. walked into the house as Evie slipped 
her arm about her mother’s waist. 
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Otto 


Learns a Lesson 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1948 by the author 


| bes, Otto Otter stretched out in his cool, soft bed. 
“It’s time you should be getting up,” his mother smiled 
and said. “You have many things to learn; all you do is 
play. You should have learned to swim by now. I'll teach 
you how today.” 

Their home was in the riverbank, and every now and 
then she pushed him in the water, but he climbed right out 
again. His brother Skid and sister Scoot could dive and 
paddle too; in fact there wasn’t anything that they would 
rather do. 

Otto washed his face and paws, then following his 
mother, he scrambled down the bank to join his sister and 
his brother. 

“Hop on my back,” his mother said. “I'll take you fora 
ride, perhaps across the river—it isn’t very wide.” She 
plunged into the water, and Otto thought, “What fun!” and 
watched the twinkly ripples dance and sparkle in the sun. 

But suddenly his mother dived and left him struggling 
there—swish, splash, gurgle, gurgle! There was water every- 
where! “I’ve swallowed half the river,” he thought. ‘What 
shall I do? Mother, Mother,” Otto shrieked. ‘Mother, 
where are you?” 

He kicked and kicked his little feet, and then he kicked 
some more; and almost before he knew it he was halfway 
to the shore. 

“Why, I can swim all by myself,” he cried with joy and 
pride. Then he saw his mother; she was swimming by his 
side. “I wasn’t going to let you drown,” she said. “I stayed 
quite near. You see, it was the only way that I could teach 
you, dear. Mothers have to do things that are hard to 
understand. Little otters, as you know, can’t learn to swim 
on land. It’s fun to play in water,” she added; “you'll soon 
see. All three of you climb up the bank and come along 
_ with me.” 

Skid and Scoot had chuckled at the splashes Otto made; 
they thought it fun, for they could swim; they hadn’t been 
afraid. 
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They started up the hillside. Their mother let them 
play with other little otters as they joined them on their way. 
They nosed each other playfully, then wrestled for a while; 
then they raced and gathered sticks and put them in a pile. 
With one they had a tug of war. Otto was on the end. He 
pulled and pulled with all his might. The stick began to bend, 
and suddenly it broke—snap, crash! Down Otto sat kerplop! 
And all the others on his side came tumbling right on top! 

Then they scrambled up the hill. “Come on,” their 
mother cried, and when. they reached the hilltop, there 
they saw a perfect slide. Down the cool and slippery clay 
they skidded one by one, each in his turn, and Otto thought 
it was a lot of fun. Caked in mud from head to tail, too dirty 
to be seen, they slid into the water with a splash and came 
out clean. 

But Otto wouldn’t wait his turn; he didn’t want to stop. 
He'd climb back on the slide again each time he reached 
the top. 

"You don’t play fair,” the others cried. “You can’t play 
any more. All have to be behind sometimes, but you always 
are before.” 

“Yes, they’re right,” his mother said. “You'll have to 

lay alone.” 

“All right,” said Otto, “I'll go make a slide that’s all 
my own.” 

As soon as he was out of sight he stopped and made him 
one; but sliding all alone, he found, was scarcely any fun. 
Afterwhile he stretched out in the sun to take a nap, but 
he'd no more than nodded when he heard a “‘crackle-snap’’! 

“An enemy!” thought Otto. “I'll try to lie real still, and 
maybe he will think I’m a muddy little hill.” 

A fox crept from the bushes and calmly looked around. 
“He’s going on,” thought Otto. “I mustn’t make a sound. 
But I'll just open up one eye to see which way he went— 
he’s turning round and coming back! Oh, dear, he caught 
my scent! What shall I do?” thought Otto. “I haven’t time 
to hide!” Suddenly he gave a leap and landed on the slide. 
He hit the water with a whack that (Please turn to page 31) 
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iy IS not given to all men to be great, but it is 
given to many men to be of real service. Few 
men can be great teachers or leaders, but many 
men, if their heart is filled with God’s love and 
their desire for helpfulness is sincere, can do 
little deeds of kindness that will live and be re- 
membered long after the men themselves are 
forgotten. 

We remember Ananias for his kindness to the 
blind Saul. In a dream the Lord told Ananias to 
go and put his hand on the blind Saul so that 
Saul might receive his sight. Ananias was not a 
great man; indeed he was a very humble man. 
He was not even a brave man, for when the Lord 
told him in the dream to go to the aid of Saul of 
Tarsus Ananias tried to argue with the Lord. He 
was afraid, for Saul was notorious for his cruelty 
and persecution of all who believed in Jesus and 
followed His teaching. 

Fear gripped Ananias’s heart, and he held 
back. Surely the Lord did not expect him to leave 
the security of his own home in the darkness of 
night to go to the aid of a wicked, cruel man 
even if that man was blind. Then brotherly love, 
which is essential to all who would follow Jesus, 
overcame the fear in Ananias’s heart. He went 
to Saul and, laying his hands on him, called him 
“brother,” and Saul received his sight. 

Saul was no longer a blind man. God had 
spoken to him. He saw with the eyes of a man 
beholding a vision. Brotherly love had shown 
him the truth. The Bible tells us that without 
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Men 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


argument or delay Saul accepted Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, and that Ana- 


. nias baptized him the same day. In the months 


and years that followed we hear much about 
Saul. But we are told very little, if anything, 
about the doings of Ananias, the man who had 
followed God's will when the opportunity came. 

After Saul was baptized he did not wish to 
talk with or in any way contact the men whom 
he had come to Damascus to see. Again it was 
persons of little renown or influence who came 
to Saul’s aid. We are told that for certain days 
Saul stayed with Christian disciples in Damascus. 

At this time all men who believed in Jesus and 
followed His teaching were called disciples of 
the new faith. It was to the home of one of these 
disciples that Saul went for rest, inspiration, and 
protection. 

After several days of rest and meditation Saul 
went straightway to the synagogue and preached 
the new doctrine of love. He told the people 
that Jesus was the true Son of God, the Christ, 
the Saviour of whom the prophets of old had 
long foretold. At first the people in the syna- 
gogues were surprised and astonished at Sauls 
preaching; then they became outraged, angry, 
and resentful. 

The leaders in the synagogue demanded that 
Saul stop preaching. When Saul refused to stop 
they plotted to kill him. Guards were placed 
at all the gates of the city, who watched both 
day and night, hoping to find Saul alone as he 
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went out or came in. But Saul’s - 


friends learned of the wicked A, yy” 
Jan to kill him, and they ~ 
panded together to save the 


apostle’s life. 


On the flat top of the huge = 
stone wall that surrounded Da- 
mascus houses had been built —~ 


whose windows overlooked 


the country beyond. It was in a 


one of these houses that the 
men came together to save Saul 


Words by Ruth Hlavka 


from the angry mob. The men 


probably risked their own lives, 


for if their identity had become 
known they too might have 
been put to death. But their 
thoughts were not of them- 


ree things I 


pock - et the 


mon - ey; My 
must I 


re - mem - ber; 


selves; their common desire was 


to save the life of Saul. 


When it was night these 
friends tied ropes to a large 


basket. With Saul securely in- 
side the basket, they lowered it 
through a window to the 
ground below. Then under cov- 


y 


fin- gers feel it there. Tothe store I go for 


ghar have-n’t an-y _ note: A loaf of bread,some 

way safely from Damascus and Z 

his enemies. Because of this act Z- g E 

of kindness these humble men | | | , ' 

have been remembered down 

through the ages, and they will , ’ 

be remembered through all the 

When Saul returned to Jeru- Moth-er, So I cross the street with care. 

salem, he did not look up his cook -ies, And the mon-ey in. my _ coat. 


former friends, the well-to-do 


people of the city, nor did he 


go to the men of high rank in 
the Temple who had given him 
the letters of authority when he 
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left for Damascus. He went to 
the disciples, the followers of Jesus. He wanted 
to be numbered as one of them. He wanted to 
work with them. He wanted to tell the people of 
Jerusalem that Jesus is the true Son of God, the 
Saviour of not only the Jews but also of the Gen- 
tiles, the people who are not Jews. 

When Saul sought to join the followers and 


disciples in Jerusalem they were doubtful of his 


sincerity. They had heard of his preaching Jesus 
in the synagogues of Damascus, but to the “be- 
lievers” in Jerusalem he was an enemy of the 


church. Not only were the people doubtful of 
Saul’s change of heart; they were afraid of him. 

Then Barnabas came to Saul’s aid. Barnabas 
was one of the devoted followers and teachers 
of the new faith who wished to devote his life 
to the cause. He had sold his land and given the 
money to be used in the advancement of the 
church, while he went from place to place 
preaching. Barnabas believed in Saul, accepted 
him as a companion, and brought him to the 
other disciples. (Please turn to page 27) 
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One day as I was dreaming 
Of a strange menagerie, 


I saw a purple elephant 
Climb up a yellow tree 


And sit upon a tiny branch 
And gaze into the sky 

To watch a green rhinoceros 
As he went flying by. 


The green rhinoceros called down, 
“Can it be time for tea?” 

The elephant took out his watch 
And said, “It’s half past three.” 


The green rhinoceros flew down 
To where his big friend sat, 

And over steaming cups of tea 
They had a friendly chat.. 
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They spoke of how the sea was orange, 
The sun a brilliant blue, 

When a polka-dotted zebra . 
Said, “My friends, how do you do?” 


They were just about to offer him 
A friendly cup of tea 

When the little branch beneath them 
Said, “This is too much for me.” 


So the branch began to crackle 
And make a frightening sound, 

And the three who sat upon it 
Came tumbling to the ground. 


The binging and the banging 
Quite awakened me, 

But I laughed for half an hour 
At the three who had had tea! 


MILDRED 
GATLIN 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Let’s make August a month of happy adventure by trying to speak 
only words of encouragement. To uk words of encouragement we 
must set our mind on seeing the good in ourselves and in others. At first 
we may have to look carefully to see something to praise in the acts or 
words of another. But the treasure of good is there, and it is truly ex- 
citing to seek and to find it. We can always praise another for trying even 


though the thing he does is not completely satisfying to us. Watch for 
and speak joyfully of the improvement you see in another person. 

We can make good use of this last month of vacation by trying to 
speak only words of encouragement. Happy school days are just around 


the corner. 


Would you like to join the Good Words Booster Club? Address a 
card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I shall 


be glad to send it to you. 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have often 
wondered if there is one word that 
represents all the words of our 
Booster pledge, such as truthful, 
kind, encouraging or the like. They 
are really words of God, but I’m 
puzzled because it is so hard to 
find one word. Can you think of 
one, Secretary?—Rosemary (Eng- 
land). 


I believe, Rosemary, that the 
word love best represents all 
the good words of our Booster 
Club pledge. In I Corinthians 
13 Paul says that love is made 
up of these qualities: patience, 
kindness, generosity, humility, 
courtesy, unselfishness, good 
temper, guilelessness, and sin- 
cerity. Our pledge could read: 
“I pledge myself to try to think 
and say and do only that which 
is loving.” We list the other 
words to help us remember the 
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different parts of love and the 
different ways in which we can 
express love. The name Chris- 
tian describes the person who 
expresses love and who keeps 
our Good Words Club pledge, 
Rosemary. 
& 


Dear Barbara Benson: Our club 
is making things for the Saint 
Marty’s Hospital in Grand Junction. 
Our club song is “Anchors Away,” 
and our bird is the robin. Our col- 
ors are red, white, and blue, and 
our flower is the rose.—J]ean. 


What a busy, happy club 
group this is! We are glad to 
know their club song. Many 
groups use The Prayer of Faith 
as their official club song. It can 
be sung to the tune of ‘Sun of 
My Soul.” 


Dear Secretary: | am trying to be 
a good Booster, but my temper is 
very unruly. It is somewhat easier 
to keep my temper now, but I lose 
it quite often. I think of controlling 
it when it’s all over. When I think 
of my temper I try to keep it, and 
am glad to say I usually succeed, 

My Brother and I always argue, 
but I am learning that if I don’t 
say anything he can’t argue alone. 
—Betty. 


Betty tries to remember that 
a good Booster tries to think 
only happy thoughts at all 
times. Here is a little game of 
make-believe you might play, 
Betty, whenever you find your- 
self becoming angry. 


“Whenever I am angry 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little 

But won't say a word.” 


& 


Dear Barbara: A person did 
something he should not have done 
and told me not to tell on him. His 
mother asked him who did it. 
Which should I do, be kind to 
the boy or tell his mother?—Mel). 


You are right, Mely, in want- 
ing to be kind to your friend, 
but I am glad that you also 
realize that you should always 
tell the truth. When your friend 
asked you not to tell on him for 
his wrongdoing that was your 
opportunity to be kind to him 
by advising him to be truthful 
and to confess his mistake to 
his mother and to do all that he 
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could to correct the mistake. 
Unless the mother asks you per- 
sonally who made the mistake 
you are not called upon to tell 
on your friend. Perhaps you can 
still talk to your friend and 
suggest that he tell his mother 
the truth. We both know how 
happy he will feel when he has 
done this! 
& 


Dear Barbara Benson: The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me a 
lot. Once I was lost in a big store. 
I knew my folks were in the store, 
but I did not know where. Then I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith. 
I said it to myself, and soon I found 
my folks. I have not studied the 

ledge very much, but I will try 
—Nodl. 


Noel allowed thoughts of 
faith in God to fill his mind. 
Because his mind was not para- 
lyzed by fear thoughts, he was 
able to think clearly and fol- 
low the wise directions that 
God sent in the form of ideas 
when he prayed. We all know 
_ trying again and again is 


& 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 should 
like to tell you about an interesting 
experience I had. In the Booster 
Club pledge we promise to be kind. 
I tried to be kind when this hap- 
pened to me. Our family was visit- 
ing at my uncle’s farm. My sisters 
and I were walking in the barnyard 
when my big sister said, “Look 
at that little Black kitten.”” My fa- 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


ther who was standing near by said 
he was pretty skinny. We asked 
about it and found that the kitten 
was too shy to come up to the house 
for milk, so he had nearly starved 
to death. We soon caught him. My 
father said we could keep him, so 
we took him home. Now he is 
really very fat—Lenore. 


Thank you, Lenore, for shar- 
ing your happy experience with 
us. Because you love to do your 
part you will always have a 
happy heart. Love is never cross 
and rude, love is ever kind and 


good. 
be 


Dear Barbara: Thank you very 
much for sending me an applica- 
tion blank for membership in the 
Good Words Booster Club. Today 
my sister Randi was teasing me. I 
felt that I was about to get angry 
with her, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I controlled my tem- 
per. I never thought that a prayer 
could help, but I found out today 
that it could—Carol. 


God always answers our 
prayers, Carol. Because God 
loves us, He sends the right 
and happy answer, even though 
it may be different from what 
we expect. We do not listen 
to God with our ears, for God 
does not talk to us with words 
that we can hear. God talks to 
us by putting the right thoughts 
in our mind. He talks to us by 
making our heart feel happy 
and loving and by causing us 
to think of kind things to say 
and do. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 


‘ing the upper age limit 13 years. 


If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


James North (9), Rte. 1, Box 
86, Leesville, La.; Charles Merrick 
(10), 4335 San Jose Blvd., Jack- 
sonville 7, Fla.; Betty Lou Speece 
(10), 916 S. Zane Highway, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio; Diana Woodward 
(11), 120 Franklin St., Greenfield, 
Mass.; Ernest Powell (11), College 
Mound, Mo.; Ellen Quick (12), 
2613 S. 68 St. Philadelphia 42, 
Pa.; Ina Jean Feld (13), 16 Bel- 
mont Ave., Clifton, N. J.; Joseph 
Aponte (12), 1664 Nelson Ave., 
Bronx 53, N. Y.; Iris Nordheim 
(12), Mentor, Minn.; Lillian Terry 
(13), College Mound, Mo.; Mary 
Lou Obermiller (13), 308 W. 9th 
St., Dover, Ohio; Rosemary Lean 
(13), 31 Higher Penponds, Cam- 
borne, Cornw., England; Bengt 
Wenelius (8), Jakobstad, Radhus- 
gatan 19, Finland; Eileen Packham 
(13), McLean, Sask., Canada; Clin- 
ton Williams (11), Bacolot St., 
Bishops High School, Scarborough, 
Tobago, British West Indies; Bob- 
by Pollard (10), 84 Brownville 
Ave., Toronto 9, Ont., Canada; 
Paul Evans (13), % Mechanical 
Dept., Tela Railroad, Tela, Hon- 
duras, Central America; Marina 
Butcher (13), “Cowper House,” 
Ipwich Rd., Colchester, Ess., Eng- 
land; Kay Di Pietro (12), 85 Por- 
ter Ave., Toronto 9, Ont., Can- 
ada; Lisa Palm (8), Bliicherstrasse 
19, Flensburg-Murwik, Germany; 
Norma Jean Michaelson (13), 
Baldwin, Wis.; Melva Epple (11), 
Warner, Okla. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since. God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


“PIASTRES 
101 10 
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A FAVORITE stamp de- 
sign with collectors for 
generations has been the fa- 
mous “camel post” of the 
Sudan. For nearly forty-five 
years, from 1898 to 1942, the 
fast-moving camel with its rider 
carrying mail across the Afri- 
can desert appeared on most of 
the stamps issued by the Su- 
dan. 

Whether you collect animal 


By Roland Rexroth 


stamps or not, you will find it 
interesting to have one of these 
Sudan stamps in your collec- 
tion. It pictures the only meth- 
od by which mail could be 
transported across the desert 
lands of the Sudan in those 
days—on the back of the faith- 
ful “ship of the desert.” 
Originally the name Sudan 
was given to the territory south 
of the Sahara Desert, extend- 
ing from Ethiopia to the forest 
areas in Central and West 
Africa. The name Sudan today 
is generally used to designate 
what is more accurately known 
as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
a much smaller area south of 


Egypt, northwest of Ethiopia, 
and northeast of the British 
territory of Uganda and Tan. 
ganyika. . 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is not an independent country, 
yet its inhabitants are not citi- 
zens or subjects of either of the 
countries that govern it. It is 
under the rule of a special joint 
government called a condomin- 
ium, administered by Great 
Britain and Egypt. 


The first Sudan stamps were 
issued in 1897 and consisted 
of eight denominations over- 
printed on stamps of Egypt. 
The following year the camel- 
post design that we illustrate 


appeared. 

Another unusual design is 
found on the Sudan postage- 
due stamps issued in 1901. 
They show a stern-wheel river 
steamboat on the Nile. 


Duck Feathers 


(Continued from page 10) 


the bread and butter and apple- 
sauce. 

He looked over it at Mr. 
Barth. 

“There must be a mistake,” 
he said calmly. “Alexandria 
didn’t set her dog on Benny. I 
was there, and IJ saw.” 

“You mean to tell me my son 
lied?” thundered Mr. Barth. 

“Not necessarily, Mr. Barth,” 
said Chuck unafraid. ‘““What he 
said wasn’t true, but he may 
have been so frightened he did- 
n’t know whether Dyke was 
after him or not.” 

Mr. Barth stared. piercingly 
down at Chuck. 

“You look like John Ander- 
son’s boy,” he said; “but this is 
a long way from home for 

“I am Chuck Anderson. I was 
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exploring the river and came on 
Benny and Alexandria and 
Dyke. Benny was teasing her, 
and the dog wanted to get at 
him, but she had Dyke chained 
to the tree for chasing a cat. 
We gave Benny a head start to 
the house, and we brought 
Dyke with us up through the 
melon patch. Did Benny say 
anything about the five water- 
melons he broke open?” 

Mr. Barth’s glance pounced 
on Benny. Benny’s sniffles grew 
louder, and Mr. Barth looked 
back at Chuck. 

“There’s no way of proving 
my boy broke the melons,” he 
said emphatically. “I don’t 
know why you are standing up 
for people like the Duncans 
against us. I shall speak to your 
father. He knows the Duncan 
case. He was county prosecutor 
at the time, and he sent David 
Duncan up for the robbery.” 


Alexandria heard the awful 
words in misery as keen as 
though each word had been a 
bright and shining ax blade 
falling on her heart. Chuck's 
father had sent her father to 
the penitentiary! Her eyes 
strained at her grandfather. He 
was not staring at Chuck with 
hatred or surprise. Of course 
he had known all along that 
John Anderson was the prose- 
cutor, but he had not known 
that Chuck was here in their 
house! 

“Come, Benny!” Mr. Barth 
called. “And, girl,” he ad- 
dressed Alexandria, “you'd bet- 
ter see that your dog is shut up. 
If he so much as touches a haif 
of our heads——” 

He stepped to the sofa and 
took Benny by the arm. 

In a daze Alexandria went 
for Dyke. She called him, and 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1948 by the author 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picnic Day Andy 


Yuga tried to grin at Charley Brewer. 

“You're right,” he agreed. “A sprained 
ankle’s no fun—especially at a picnic!” 

Stretched in a folding chair, he watched the 
boys line up for the fifty-yard dash. If he had not 
jumped from the barn loft and sprained his ankle 
he would have been in the race having fun. As it 
was, he sat quietly beside his grandfather, trying 
not to show his disappointment and thus spoil 
the day for his friends and particularly for his 
cousin Jack. Jack was going home tomorrow, 
after having spent the summer on the farm. The 
two boys had planned for the picnic as if it were 
a farewell party for Jack. If he got one of the 
prizes they would both be happy! 
ay dropped down on the grass beside 

y: 

“Aren’t you going to run?” Andy asked in 
surprise. 

“No,” said Charley. “A lot of fellows can 
beat me.” 

“What stunts are you in?” Mr. Van Orden 
asked. 

“None,” said Charley. “I’m just playing base- 
ball. I’m not good at races, so I leave them to 
fellows like Jack.” He chuckled. “He’s entered 
them all and hasn’t won a thing!” 
} rm flushed. Charley was making fun of 

Mr. Van Orden said with a twinkle in his eyes, 
“Fellows like Jack make the winners.” 

“How?” said Charley. 


Mr. Van Orden laughed. “How would any- 
one win if there weren’t others who lose?” 

“And if a fellow never tries he never gets to 
be a winner. I wish I were out there trying,” 
said Andy. 

Charley said bluntly: “No winner can make a 
loser out of me. No one likes me, and I won’t 
stick out my neck for someone to climb on.” 

Red Sloan won the race, but Jack did not seem 
to care. He came back to them looking so 
happy that some of the heaviness went out of 
Andy. 

“Let's get a lemonade, Charley,” he said good- 
naturedly. “We'll bring you and Andy some, 
Grandfather.” 

Andy watched them go to the refreshment 
stand. The thought of the cold, sour-sweet juice 
made him very thirsty. But Jack was the only one 
who had thought about bringing him a drink. 
He felt an uprush of loneliness. Sitting like 
this, just thinking, made him realize more than 
ever how much he was going to miss his cousin, 
and he wished that he could make Jack’s last day 
here one to remember. 

“I wonder why some people are so likable and 
others so——” 

He stopped confused. “Well, I don’t dislike 


Charley. I’m sorry for him. He never had a . 


chance till he moved here, and he’s not so much 
of a bully as he used to be. But he makes a lot 
of trouble by saying things and doing things 
that hurt people or make them angry. Now Jack 
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—I’d like him even if he weren’t my cousin!” 

He could see Charley gulping his lemonade 
and not paying attention to anything else. Jack 
drank his with relish, but he did not miss seeing 
Iliss Juggerzier reach for a straw and stop be- 
cause the red bodice that she had brought from 
Europe with her was so tight that it threatened 
to part from her long green skirt. 

Jack pushed the straws toward her, and she 
smiled at him gratefully. She did not seem to 
know that Charley was behind her until he 
stepped suddenly backward, shoving her against 
Jack, while his foot came down on the hem of 
her skirt, ripping a jagged tear in it. Dumb with 
embarrassment, Charley stumbled away; but Jack 
tried to console her. 

Andy could not hear what he said, but he knew 
that to the little girl from across the seas a torn 
dress was a real catastrophe. Her father and 
mother had not been able to bring many things 
to America with them, and they worked hard to 
keep their family housed and fed. 

Mr. Van Orden said: “If you figure out why 
some people are liked and some aren’t you won't 
have wasted the day, Andy. Everyone wants to 
know, because everyone wants to be liked.” 

Andy grunted. At the moment he wanted more 
than anything else to enjoy the picnic and to help 
Jack enjoy his last day with them. 

“You've got a mind, Andy,” his grandfather 
said gently, “and don’t forget there’s fun in ex- 
ercising your mind as well as your muscles.” 

Andy thought uneasily: “Grandpa knows. I'll 
have to do better or I'll spoil his day too.” 
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“O. K., Grandpa,” he 
said. “I'll figure out 
why I like Jack and 
don’t like some others 
so well, and we'll com- 
pare our findings.” 

Mr. Van Orden’s 
friendly smile told An- 
dy he was proud of 
him. He said: “Some 
times I think I know, 
Andy. Again I’m not so 
sure. But we may 
somewhere if we think 


of the people we know. 
Andy felt a warm What about Morty Dal- 
rush of gladness. ton? You Spartans al- 
most asked him to join 
your club.” 
Andy nodded. 
Jack came back with their lemonade. 


“Tl return the glasses later,” he said. “lliss 
felt so bad about her dress I asked her to be my 


_partner in the sack race. No one will see the tear 


when she’s inside her sack. Besides we'll have 
fun.” 

He hurried away, and Andy thought: “Jack 
can’t win with her! She’s so short!” 

He sipped his lemonade and considered Morty 
Dalton. The Spartans had decided not to ask him 
to join them because he cheated in their checker 
tournament. Later he cheated in a baseball game. 
Later still he ruined the picture he had entered 
in the school contest against Keg’s map to make 
it look as if Kegs had done it, which would dis- 
qualify him for the prize. In spite of the good 
looks and polite ways that attracted people when 
they first met him, Morry did things Andy did 
not like. 

Andy looked at Jack and Iliss. They were 
climbing into gunny sacks, laughing and talking 
like old friends. Judith Long and Morry Dalton 
were getting into sacks too. Judith looked cross 
in spite of her pretty face and shining hair. She 
always did what she wanted to, right or wrong. 
Remembering the time she had pretended to be 
hurt when she was racing Coralee still made 
Andy uncomfortable. When Coralee had stopped 
to help her, Judith had darted away to win. 

Andy’s eyes slipped to Coralee. She was shak- 
ing her red curls in the sunlight and laughing at 
Charley Brewer. She and Charley were going to 
run the sack race together. She was always do- 
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ing something surprising, and 
somehow it usually turned out 
right. He knew why he liked 
Coralee and the other Spartans. 
If they made mistakes they 
were sorry and tried to do bet- 
ter next time. 

Andy felt a surge of triumph 
that for the moment drowned 
out the disappointment that had 
been with him all day. Now 
that he knew that likable peo- 
ple did likable things he had 
something to tell his grand- 
father. 

The sack race started, and he 
bent forward to watch it. Char- 
ley was slow and delayed Cora- 
lee. Iliss and Jack got off with 
Morty and Judith, but Iliss was 
so short-legged and so excited 
that she could not keep up. 
They stumbled and swayed and 
staggered toward the finish, 
keeping on their feet, convulsed 
with laughter. Half the con- 
testants beat them. 

Morty and Judith were in 
the lead when Charley and 
Coralee tried to pass them. Ju- 
dith threw out an arm as 
though she had lost her bal- 
ance. She struck Coralee full 
across the face. Andy heard the 
blow and saw Coralee stagger. 
She would have fallen, but 
Charley steadied her with his 
big hand. 

“We'll beat them anyway!” 
His voice boomed. “She can’t 
do that to you, Corry!” 

Coralee smiled at him 
through misted eyes; but she 
was herself again, quick and 
tireless. 

Straining forward, Andy be- 
gan to shout and clap. Coralee 
could take a mishap and not 
stop trying. She could even 
bring out the best in big, lum- 
bering, self-conscious Charley. 
It all proved just what he 
thought, that the things a per- 
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Watch for tricks ty 


son does make people like or 
dislike him. 

Charley and Coralee crossed 
the line first, and the applause 
was deafening. 

Morry Dalton got out of his 
sack and hurried to Coralee. 
Andy heard him apologize. He 
heard Charley’s booming voice: 
“It’s O. K. Corry says she’s not 
hurt. But no one likes strong- 
arm stuff except thieves and 
robbers, and folks around here 
are something else.” 


The words jolted Andy into 
realizing that what made him 
like people might be different 
from what made thieves or 
robbers like them. It might even 
be different from what made 
his neighbor like people. 

He was telling his thought 
to his grandfather when Jack 
stopped beside them with Iliss. 

“Tliss is going to sit with you, 
Grandfather,” he said. “Her 
mother says she can stay as long 
as she’s in this sack, because it 
hides her torn skirt. So I'll find 
some more lemonade for us.” 

Mr. Van Orden smiled at 
them, but he answered Andy. 
“That shows how important 
keeping the right kind of com- 
pany can be. If we spend our 
time with thieves and robbers, 
our desire to be liked will make 
us do the things they do and 
admire, and we'll get to be like 
them, eager to be the best thief 
or robber. You haven’t wasted 
your time thinking that out.” 

The warmth in his voice 
made Andy feel for just a mo- 
ment that he was happy and 
the day was a success even 
though he had not helped Jack 
win a prize. He still thought it 
when he saw his cousin come 
back cheery and smiling with a 
tray of lemonade. But when he 
saw Charley Brewer and Cora- 
lee come toward them he. was 
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not sure. Charley had a newly 
minted dollar, tossing it in the 
sunlight. It was his prize for 
winning the sack race. Coralee 
too had a dollar, and on her 
shoulder fluttered three blue 
ribbons. 

Andy glanced at Jack. He 
was still smiling, but he looked 
tired. He had helped make ev. 
ery event interesting and excit- 
ing. He had gone from place to 
place making people comfort- 
able, but his shoulder did not 
carry a single badge of achieve. 
ment! 

From the platform near by 
the senior judge of the picnic 
events was saying: “The last 
game’s played and the last race 
run, but there is one more 
badge to be awarded, the gold 
ribbon for sportsmanship. 
We're taking nominations from 
the crowd.” Charley Brewer 
spoke out: “I nominate my 
partner in the sack race. She got 
socked and didn’t drop out.” 

Andy wavered. Coralee had 
shown good sportsmanship, but 
he saw things differently. He 
said: “I nominate Jack Van 
Orden. He ran every race and 
played every game and didn’t 
win once.” 

Someone snickered. 

Andy felt hot and embar- 
rassed. He moistened his lips 
and tried again. “Coralee did a 
fine thing when she kept on in 
the sack race, but it’s easier to 
try when a person hopes to win 
and has won. She’s a good ath- 
lete and has badges to prove it; 
but Jack did the things a sports- 
man does—try and try against 
odds. He——” 

lliss’s high, sweet voice 
chimed in: “He took me for 4 
partner, and he knew I could 
not run as well as my friend 


‘Coralee can. He thought more 


of the game than of winning. 
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You in America have taught 
me that it is not winning the 
game that counts so much as 
how we play it. I second Andy’s 
nomination.” 

Coralee said: ‘‘Jack’s proved 
his good sportsmanship all 
summer. Everyone likes him 
and wants him to come back. 
So I withdraw my name and 
hope he takes the gold ribbon 
home to remember us by.” 

Andy felt a warm rush of 
gladness when the judge pinned 
the badge on Jack’s shoulder. In 
spite of his bad ankle the picnic 
was a success. 


Humble Men and 


Great 
(Continued from page 17) 


All the disciples received Saul 
then, and he tarried several 
weeks in Jerusalem, going in 
and out of the city with the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. Fearlessly he 
preached Jesus in the streets 
and in the synagogues. Boldly 
he answered questions put to 
him by men high in authority. 

As in Damascus, the rulers 
of the old order then sought to 
have Saul killed. Again little 
unknown men, “brethren” of 
the church, saved Saul’s life. 
They took him to a place by the 
sea and put him on a boat that 
was going to Tarsus. 

Tarsus was Saul’s old home. 
There he preached Jesus among 
friends. Many believed, and 
churches were formed. But 
Saul could not stay in one place 
for long. He went many places. 
His influence became greater 
and greater. His name was 
changed to Paul, and he be- 
came the greatest preacher of 
his time. Many people think he 
_ the greatest preacher of all 
ime. 


| B prs our riding horse, has 
taken a great interest in 
the twin calves on our farm. 
They are only a few days old, 
and like most baby calves of that 
age they chase almost anything 
that moves. Last evening some 
birds were taking their dust 
bath in the path that led to the 
barn. The baby calves up and 
sniffed them curiously. The 
birds scattered, and instantly 
the calves wobbly legs became 
stiff and brought them to a 
sudden halt. That taken care of, 
they scampered after something 
else. It was fun to watch, and I 
could understand why Dixie 
was interested. She stood at the 
fence near by, and each time 
they came near she put her 
head over the fence and with 
her lips gently and lovingly 
nibbled them. We knew by 
their actions that she was not 
hurting them. Dixie admired 
them in their antics until they 
became tired and lay down to 
rest. If you have an opportunity 
to watch baby calves play you 
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USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


will see why they are so attrac- 
tive, and I know you will enjoy 
them. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WIspDoM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a lizard 
about six inches long. My daddy 
found it by a banana tree in my 
grandmother’s yard. He put it in a 
very large jar so that I could take 
it home. Then I took it to school 
and put it on our science table. Now 
we are studying about lizards in 
our grade. I have to catch insects 
for my pet to eat.—Jack Spencer. 


& 


Dear Editar: Jumbo and Mary 
are my pets—just plain cats, but I 
enjoy them very much. 

Mary opens the door by putting 
her paw through the crack between 
the door and the casing. She sleeps 
near the furnace pilot light. Jum 
is a big crybaby if he doesn’t get 
enough attention. We did not 
choose our cats, but they chose us 
and insisted on staying with us at 
our house.—J]udith Carlson. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


' my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend's name 
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My name 
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These are favorite recipes sent in by three of our little Wee Wisdom cooks. 


Sugar Cookies 


Sent in by Edith Partyka (12 years) 
West Kingston, R. I. 


34, cupful sugar 2 cupfuls all-purpose flour 
Y/, cupful melted shortening —_1 teaspoonful cream of tartar 
2 eggs lf, teaspoonful baking soda 
1 teaspoonful vanilla Y/ teaspoonful salt 


® Cream the sugar and shortening in mixing bowls. Add beaten 
eggs and vanilla. Sift flour, cream of tartar, baking soda, and salt. 
Add to mixture in bowl. Mix well and drop from tablespoon two 
inches apart on cooky sheet. Bake 10 minutes in 375° F. oven. 
Makes 21/4, dozen. 


Grapenut Bread 


Sent in by Mary Lou Serley (8 years) 
Bruce, Wis. 


1 cupful grapenuts 

2 cupfuls milk 3 cupfuls flour 

1/ cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


1 egg, well-beaten 


® Combine grapenuts, eggs, and milk. Let stand 14 hour, then 
add the other ingredients. Bake in two loaves in moderate oven. 


Eggs in Tomatoes 
Sent in by Claudelle Gulbraa (9 years) 


Savage, Mont. 
1 small onion 14, teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls tomatoes 6 eggs 
1 teaspoonful salt Toast 


® Cut the onion into small pieces and place with the tomatoes 
in a shallow pan. Stew very slowly for 10 minutes. Add salt and 
pepper, then reduce the heat until tomatoes stop boiling. Break 
the eggs in a saucer and drop them on top of the tomatoes, being 
careful not to break the yolks. Cook slowly until the whites of the 
eggs are set, then prick the yolks and let them run over the 
tomatoes and the whites. The red tomatoes should show quite 
distinctly. Serve at once on buttered toast. 


28 August 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, for loving 
me, 
Protecting me each day, 
And blessing me with clothes 
and food, 
Accept my thanks, I pray, 


& 


A Very White 
Handkerchief 


(Continued from page 6) 


rainbow colors of the sky, as 
Maria had seen them. It was 
light caught by beauti- 
ful stones of the lost pin, 
which Pedro had stepped on 
and half buried in the ground 
with his hoofs. Maria’s brown 
fingers worked furiously until 
she dug the pin out of the 
ground. Never had she seen 
anything so beautiful. She could 
hardly take her eyes from it. 
The clasp at the back was 
broken, but still the pin was 
too beautiful to give up. 
But the man and woman 
were coming back tomorrow! 
The man had said they would 
return. Maria grew sadder and 
sadder at the thought of having 
to give up the pin. She hid it 
from her mother, and as the 
sun disappeared behind the 
high red rocks they made their 
way homeward. | 
The pinwas very valuable the 
man had said. Perhaps it could 
be sold, and then she and her 
mother would have enough 
money for flour and sugar and 
oranges and canned peaches 
and the rodeo besides! That 
was what they would do. The 
man had said that her mother's 
pottery was junk. This was to 
be his punishment, Maria rea- 
soned. The stars came out 
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brightly then, but they did not 
shine so brightly as the pretty 
jewels in the pin. 

Suddenly Maria remembered 
the pretty lady and how sad she 
had been, crying into her very 
white handkerchief. “If I had 
been the one to lose it, I should 
feel very sad too,” she thought. 
All at once Maria knew that 
even if she did not go to the ro- 
deo she would have to give the 
pin back. 

So it happened that when the 
big black car returned the next 
day and the man stood before 
her, Maria, keeping her black 
eyes fastened on her bare 
brown toes, gave him back the 
beautiful. pin. 

The man took it, speechless 
at first. “Maria! Maria!’ he 
shouted, and the pretty lady 
came running from the car. 
The pretty lady—her name was 
Maria too! It was the same as 
her own, Maria thought to her- 
self, and she could not keep 
from smiling, because even 
though the pretty lady had so 
much more money, they still 
had something in common. 

“I had lost all hope of ever 
seeing it again,” the woman 
was saying as she clasped the 
pin in her hand. “Where did 
you find it?” 

“Pedro stepped on it,” Ma- 
tia pointed out. 

“But it can be fixed,” said the 
man, and Maria could tell by 
the way he and the woman 
looked that they were much 
happier with the pin than she 
would have been. 

Then she realized that the 
pretty lady had spoken to 
her. She repeated what she had 
said and mentioned that new 
word “reward.” 

_ “Reward?” said Maria look- 
ing helplessly at her mother. 
(Please turn to page 30) 


By 
Wini Wooton 


H OW often have you had fun making mud pies and thought 

that it would be more fun to make something more per- 
manent? Such decorative items as the lovely flower above can be 
made of self-hardening clay, and it is more fun than making 
mud pies! 

The clay can be secured at any school-supply store in either 
powder or ready-to-use form. If you are using the powder add 
enough water to make the clay the consistency of putty. Mix well. 

To make the floral pin, first cut out of cardboard or thin plastic 
a round disk such as the one shown at the upper left. To the back 


of this disk cement a pin. You can use a pin from an old brooch. 


However it would be possible to sew a safety pin on a cardboard 
disk. Flatten a small piece of clay and shape it into a flat petal 
the size of the petal at the upper right. The edges of the petal may 
be curled up here and there to look like a natural petal. 

After you have finished shaping five such petals place them in 
a circle on the round disk, pressing them together at the center. For 
the center of the flower press a small piece of clay through a sieve 
or tea strainer. See the figure at the lower left. Cut the cluster of 
sieved clay off the sieve with a knife or by tying a thread around 
it, and place the cluster in the center of the petals. Let dry thor- 
oughly. If the flower does not adhere well enough to the disk after 
drying, a spot of glue or cement may be used. 

When dry the flower may be painted with enamel or water 
colors. If water colors are used the flower should be shellacked 
or varnished for a permanent finish. The center may be painted 
yellow with flecks of brown, and the petals may be painted any 
floral color. An attractive color to paint them is white. Then shade 
in touches of pink as shown in the finished flower at the right. 
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Barnyard Friends 


By 
Lavonne Mathison 


AVE you enough pets to satisfy you? If not how would 
H you like to make a whole barnyard full of pets? Ask Mother 
or Grandmother to save some empty spools for you. Find a piece 
of paper and a pencil, some crayons or paints, a pair of scissors, and 
some glue. 

Trace the animals shown here, making sure to trace a head 
and a tail piece for each one. Cut them out and color them. Now 
paste a head piece on one end of a spool and a tail piece on the 
other end. Cut a narrow strip of paper about as long as your 
little finger and fold it back and forth. Now paste the end on the 
X marks shown in illustration. 

Isn’t this fun? These animals would make cute decorations for 
a party table. 

If you do not have enough spools cut two strips of paper 14 
inch wide. Lay them at right angles to each other and begin fold- 
ing under first one strip and then the other. When opened they 
will form a springlike piece that can be used for the body. 
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The Very White 
Handerchief 


(Continued from page 29) 


“What would you like more 
than anything else?” prompted 
the man. 

Like more than anything 
else? Why, that could be but 
one thing surely! 

“To go to the rodeo,” gasped 
Maria, pointing at the huge 
poster. 

The man laughed loudly. He 
was not grumbly after all. Then 
he took from his pocket more 
money than Maria or her moth- 
er had even seen, and he put it 
in her mother’s hand. 

“Next week you shall go to 
the rodeo,” said the man, while 
the pretty lady smiled happily. 
The next thing they knew the 
big car had driven away. Ma- 
ria’s eyes once more feasted on 
the bright-colored poster. The 
rodeo—she was really going! 

Then something caught her 
attention, something white. It 
was the pretty lady’s handker- 
chief. She had dropped that too. 
Maria picked it up carefully. 
In the corner was “Maria.” 

“The same as mine,” whis- 
pered Maria softly to herself. 
“Next week I shall go to the 
rodeo wearing my pretty dress 
and carrying my very white 
handkerchief.” 


Duck Feathers 


(Continued from page 22) 


her voice sounded strange in 
her own ears. 
The big dog rounded the 
corner of the house at a lope. 
“Don’t worry,” Chuck said. 
“Tl take care of him.” 
Alexandria looked at him 
with misty eyes. He seemed 
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like such a friendly boy! But 
she could not feel about him as 
she had, not even when he 
dropped to his knees beside 
Dyke and put his arms about 
her dog’s shaggy neck, not even 
when Dyke turned to lick him 
with an eager tongue. 


& 
Red Legs, the Fox 


(Continued from page 12) 


he thought, so he went out a 
little farther until just his nose 
stuck out of the water. The 
baying was getting fainter and 
more confused. This was a sure 
sign that they had lost his trail. 
All at once the baying ceased 
altogether. 

Red Legs waited a little 
while until he could be sure the 
dogs were gone. He came out 
of the water and shook himself 
vigorously, shedding the water 
that had soaked him. Then he 
renewed his hunt for Mrs. Red 
Legs and the five baby foxes. 
He searched everywhere for 
her, and finally giving up, he 
started for home. 

The sun was high in the 
heavens now, shining as usual 
on the towering mountain 
peaks. Away he trotted to his 
den, feeling very sad on ac- 
count of the apparent disap- 
pearance of his family. 

To his surprise on entering 
the den he saw Mrs. Red Legs 
and the five younglings. Red 
Legs was very happy, you may 
be sure of that; and the five 
little foxes grew up to be good 
foxes like Mr. and Mrs. Red 


Legs. L 


Otto Otter 
(Continued from page 15) 


almost knocked him out before 
the fox had time to know what 


3 
4 
5 6 
8 
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ul 
12 
ACROSS: 


2. A large body of water. 
4, Feminine pronoun. 

5. Possessive pronoun. 

6. Measure of type. 

8. Masculine pronoun. 

10. Glue. 

11. Girl's name. 

12. A small daub, as of color. 


A Tree Crossword Puzzle 


By Enid Ruth Bowyer (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


DOWN: 
1. First part of the name of 

this magazine. 

Timid. 

Part of the verb “to be.” 

Second part of the name of 
this magazine. 

Frozen raindrops. 

Pierce. 


& 


A Puzzle 
By Dawn Hansch (12 years) 
Morningside, Auckland, N. Z. 


+P 


Can you change from one 
word to the other in four 
words, changing one letter each 
time? 

Food to golf. 
Fire to pile. 
Rose to cosy. 
Find to sing. 
Care to cars. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


it was all about. 

“He passed right by me,” 
Otto thought. “That was a joke 
on him. I'll go and warn the 
others now; I’m glad I learned 
to swim. If I warn them that 
the fox is coming straight their 
way maybe they will overlook 
the way I played today.” 

When he told the others that 
a fox was lurking near, they 
hit the water with a splash and 
seemed to disappear. 


But when at last he reached 
his home he found to his sur- 
prise they all were there and 
greeted him with happy little 
cries. 

“You're a hero, Otto; you 
saved our lives,” they said, and 
happy but embarrassed Otto 
hung his little head. “I’m sorry 
I was rude today,” he told them 
one by one. “Next time I'll wait 
and take my turn. It’s really lots 
more fun.” 
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Peace and Happiness 


By Delores Nedd (14 years) 
New York City, N. Y. 


God alone fixes all; 

The problem is never too large or 
too small. 

If we only let Him in, 

What peace and joy He will bring! 

And if we have burdens 

We need not fear, 

Because our Lord will always be 
near. 

God is good and God is true, 

Always patient and loving too, 

Ready to help in every need, 

Ready to hear us as we plead. 


I Love Nature 
By David Blank (7 years) 
De Soto, Mo. 


I love every part of nature: 

Her skies, her hills, her trees, 

Her beauty, her whistling winds, 
her birds and bees. 

I am glad I’m in love with nature. 
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Little Star 
By Patricia Johnson (14 years) 
Rodley, Yorks., England 
Oh, little star 
That shines so bright 
With golden rays 
And yellow light, 


‘Why do you vanish 
At dawn of day? 
Oh, how I wish 
That you could stay. 


Oh, how I miss you 
When at dawn you fade, 
And the skies of heaven 
Pick a paler shade. 


Oh, Jesus, 

How I thank You true 
For the little stars 

That come peeping through. 
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I Love the Ozarks 
By Sylvia Wilkerson (10 years) 
Patterson, Mo. 


Talk about the Ozarks—— 
Yes, they’re really grand! 

We live close by the river 
Where are rocks and lots of sand. 


I can hear the birds a-singing 
"Way up on the hill; 
While I’m in the grapevine swing- 


in, 
It’s fun to answer the whippoor- 
will. 


It’s fun to walk: along the river- 
bank 


And watch the fish flop and 
swim; 
I wade out in the sand and water 
Clear up to my dress hem. 


Oh, yes, I love the Ozarks, 
For they are my homeland. 

Oh, how I love the Ozarks, 
For they are really grand! 
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Some other Time 
By Mary Chilton (14 years) 
Remington, Va. 
I’ve found a pad of paper; 


I've found a fountain pen 
And settled down in a chair 


A poem to begin. 


I start to write, and then I find 
My pen is out of ink; 

And when I get it ae 
I just can’t seem to thi 


I'd like to write about the birds 
Perched high up in the tree; 

I'd like to write about the ships 
A-sailing on the sea. 


But I’m getting very sleepy 
And can’t think “bout what to 
write; 
So I'll put my pen and pad away 
And tell everyone good night. 


Carl 
By Linda Beatty (8 years) 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Carl is my brother, 

The best boy in the land. 

He's here, he’s there, he’s every- 
where 

To lend a helping hand. 


He goes to school with me each 
He likes to work, he likes to play. 


And when his clothes are bright 
and neat 


He likes to walk upon the street. . 


And when each busy day is done 

He’s, oh, so tired from so much 
fun. 

But when it’s time to go to bed 

He’s always sure his prayers are 


said, 
& 


Just over the Hill 
By Marylyn McLaren (12 years) 
Lancaster, Calif. 


There’s a place where I live just 
over the hill; 
It’s in our Antelope Valley. 
And every night when I’m walking 
home 
I always dillydally. 


‘I love to smell the fragrance 


The desert flowers all make; 
I love to hear the little breeze 
That sounds like a laughing lake. 


And every night when snuggled so 
tight 
In my warm, cozy bed 
I am always so glad that I’m not 
elsewhere 
And glad that I’m here instead. 


I want to tell this truthfully; 
It’s coming from my heart. 
This is what I want to say: 
I hope we'll never part. 
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A Bashful Young Man 
By David E. Lahti (8 years) 
Skandia, Mich. 
A bashful young man named Ben 
Once called upon a friend. 
He took off his hat 
And sat on the cat, 
That bashful young man named 
Ben. 


Little Sister 
By Dicky Dewayne Grooms 
(8 years) 
Amarillo, Tex. 


have‘a little sister; 
Her name is Nancy Lee. 
Sometimes she’s a little naughty, 
But she’s awfully sweet to me. 


Her hair is blond, her eyes are blue, 
And she’s a little dear. 

She looks just like a little doll, 
And I love her more each year. 


She is three and I am eight, 
And we play nice together. 
Sea always something we can 
In every kind of weather. 


Talking to God 
By Maryjo Pelley (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 
When I go to church to pray 
I have so much I have to say 


About my work and about my play; 
I ask God to help me all the day. 
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Sounds 
By Jean Smith (11 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


I often hear sounds 
When I am in bed: 

The winds moaning round 
And the rain overhead. 


The call of the mother bird 
Low and so sweet 

As she tells her little ones 
To go to sleep. 


The sounds are always 
The nicest at night 
When I am in be 
And have turned out the light. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 


Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note. from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had -his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents: Please be sure that 
work sent in by boys or girls un- 
der your supervision is not copied. 

We check to the best of our abil- 

ity but need your help to avoid 

publishing work, When- 
ever work is found to have been 
copied correction must be made 


on these pages. 


The Fog 
By Sandra Reynolds (8 years) 
Kane, Ill. 


The fog was thick this morning; 
I couldn’t see the street. 

And when the people passed 
I couldn’t see their feet. 
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The Coal Miner 
By Guy Buesing (9 years) 
Lincoln Park, N. J. 
"Way down in the very dark 
ground, a 
Where there isn’t a single sound, 
The miner gets coal in the dark 


place, 
With a lot of coal dust on his face. 
From his hat there hangs a light 
So he can see what’s in sight. 
With mostly a shovel and a pickax 
He goes down to face the facts. 


My Walk 
By Charlotte Roach (9 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I always like to take a walk 
When I have the time; 

I like to hear the people talk 
And hear the church bell chime. 


Sometimes there is a wind that 
blows, 
And sometimes the rain. 
I like to watch the flowers close 
As I look across the plain. 


I like to help my mother 
With errands I can do; 

I like to play with Brother 
When all my work is through. 
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My Little Poem 
By Merilyn Smith (5 years) 
Kitscoty, Alta., Canada 
I love Little Lord Jesus, 


And He loves me. 
He stays in my heart 


And walks beside me. 
Jesus’ Childhood 


By Sylvia M. Jones (11 years) 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada 


When Jesus was a little boy 

He brought each person love and 
Joy; 

His mother He would help each 
day. 

At eventide He’d go to pray. 

When work was done then He 
would play; 

I almost hear His laughter gay. 

He to His friends was always fair— 

I wish I could have seen Him there. 
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Little Brother 
By Karen Louise Hoppes 
(7 years) 
Burwell, Nebr. 


I have a little brother; 

His name is “Little Joe.” 
He's pretty little now, 

But I’m sure he'll grow. 


His birthday is in March— 
He will be three; 

And if I don’t hurry 
He’s apt to catch up with me. 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Happy Thoughts 


To help you keep happy each 
day of this month. 


By Florence Taylor 


For the week of August 1 


When I have faith instead of 
fear, 

‘Tis then I feel God’s pres- 
ence near. 


For the week of August 8 
There’s no room in my heart 


for greed, 
For God supplies my every 
need. 


For the week of August 15 


I practice love, as God’s child 
should, 

For love unlocks the door to 
good. 


For the week of August 22 


God blesses me in all my 
ways; 

My heart o’erflows with joy 
and praise. 


For the week of August 29 


By thinking thoughts of love 
and peace 

We speed the day when wars 
shall cease. 


Answers to Puzzles 


A Tree Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 
2. Sea. 4. Her. 5. My. 6. Em. 
8. His. 10. Paste. 11. Ida. 12. Blobs. 
DOWN 
1. Wee. 2. Shy. 3. Are. 7. Wis- 
dom. 8. Hail. 9. Stab. 


A Puzzle 
1. Food, good, gold, golf. . 
2. Fire, tire, tile, pile. 
3. Rose, se, sy, Cosy. 
4. Find, kind, ing, sing. 
5. Care, bare, bars, cars. 


Attention, MOTHER and 


Among the thousands of magazines of today, you 
can easily find just the one you need, for they 
cover a wide range of interests: sports and enter- 
tainment, world news, technical information, spir- 
itual uplift, and the like. In this last group is 
Weekly Unity, an eight-page periodical published 
by Unity School of Christianity. 

You do not have to be an advanced student of 
metaphysics to understand and appreciate the 
Weekly Unity message. Its articles are simple and 
practical, each brief enough to be read in a very 
few minutes. 

Among its regular features are the Someone 
Prayed column, in which readers tell of wonder- 
ful answers to prayer; Things to Be Remembered, 
in which Lowell Fillmore discusses everyday prob- 
lems and their solution, concluding with seven 
short, affirmative prayers, one for each day of the 
week. His sympathetic discussion of the problem 
and the week’s drill in its solution gives the be- 
ginner in Truth a good grasp of the basic prin- 
ciple involved. An interpretation of the Interna- 
tional Sunday school lessons from a metaphysical 
standpoint is also given. 


These are just a few of the popular features to be found 
in Weekly Unity. Send for this friendly, every-week visitor, 
and make use of its practical ideas in solving your problems. 
It will come to you a whole year—fifty-two issues in all—for 
only $1. 


WEEKLY UNITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Yes, August is Wee Wisdom’s birthday month, and what happier way to observe it than by 
sending a year’s subscription for Wee Wisdom to some little friend? In this way you make a 
new friend for Wee Wisdom and a true friend for yourself. Use the order blank on page 27 of 
this copy. Remember that a whole year of Wee Wisdom costs only $1. 
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